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ecidfe they edcourage all papers thar 
inttigdes and lefſeti the Ibfluenes of the Frebeh in 
mamy of theſe men, und I believe möſt of thegl, 
patromge, from à conviftion' chat Cobbett's 8 wete rather to 
make a Britiſh party m Atterica, and exit hie- wn county, than tb 
| Promote union EF opinions and give ſtability to the neutral ſyſtem of 
the United States x and from a conviction that his writings have a 
tendency to increaſe Oppoſition to our government, and weaken the 
hands of adminiſtration. It is an opinion in New-England, that his 1 
indiſcriminate abuſe of charaRters, his low, ſcurrilous language, l 
avowed predileQion for his native country, as far as they have had - 
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any influence in Pennſylvania, have favored the election of Governor 
M*Kean ; and by irritating the friends of the American Revolution 
in other ſtates, have every where nurfed a ſpirit of Jacobiniſm. I 
am perſuaded, Sir, that half a dozen ſuch writerg ſcattered over the 
Eaftern States, by inſulting the friends of the revolution, and revive 
ing animoſities againſt Great Br itain, now ſmothered, but not extin· 
gui ſhed, would in a ſhort time ſo irritate the people, that it would 
not be. poſſible for adminiftration to prevent their reſentment from 
burſting forth into acts of violence, As far therefore, as the writings 
of Cobbett have had any influence, it has been to excite uneaſinefs 
againſt Great Britain, and againſt our government for its pacific pol - 
icy towards Great Britain. His however, are not generally 
read. very few indeed, are ſeen in New. England. A few perſons, 
who are fond of low wit and ſcurrility, read his papers ; for the ſame 
reaſon that they would go to ſee a mountebank. With the moſt in- 
Auential men in the Eaſtern States, who occaſionally ſee his Gazette, 
his opinions have no more weight than the howlings of a bull · bog. 
Be aſſured, Dr. Prieftly, that with men of character, it is all ons 
whether a dog barks or Cobbett writes,-In the courle of a journey 
of eight hundred miles through the Eaſtern States, in various direc · 
tions, I every where heard the writings of Cobbett ſpoken of with the 
utmoſt contempt and abhorrence ; and this without a tingle exception. 
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His Gazette is univerſally ranked with the Aurora and Argus, in 


oe enwity to our government, and in point of decency, much be · 
low either of the Jacobin prints. | | | 
So much I thought it my duty to ſay, in explanation of the opin · 
jons of my countrymen. Dr. Prieſtly, you and Cobbett are 
foreigners and aliens; and it would be much more decent for you 
both, not to trouble the citizens of America, with your peſtiſerous 
diſputes, or your arrogant pretenfions to inſtrutt them in their duty. 
We expeft many marks of indignity from Engliſhmen in their own 
country, We are not even ſurpriſed to ſee in a Britiſh review, the 


* + 


greatgc of opinions in America, wrought by the publication of 
the diſpatches from our Envoys in Paris, aſcribed to W. Cobbett.— 


Such groſs errors are very congenial to the pride of Engliſhmen, 

But living as you do, in the United States, you ought not to calum- 
niate the character of this country, by propagating « like doctrine. 
It is falſe, Sir, in toto,—it has not the leaſt ſhadow of foundation 
and if you would make yourſelf acquainted with the people of Amer. 
ica, either by travelling or by means of co:reſpondence with men of 
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Letter a, page 7 and 8, in which you ſay, that in 1794 there was no 
eomplaint. in America, of French principles, though they were the 
ſame then as they are now . they were then univerſally confidered as 
the principles of general liberty, and the ſame with American prin- 
ciples, that is, republican, in oppoſition to wonarchial—that the change 


which has taken place is not in you, but in the people here that you 


do not ſee wherein French principles, that ©, the principles of the 
French goverament, differ in any thing eſſential from thoſe of our 
own, &c, | 2 AY 

Is it poſſible, Dr. Prieſtley, that you can be ſo ill informed on the 
ſubje& of the public opinion in the United States ? This is the beſt 


apology I can make for yaur repreſentation of the ſtate of the queſ. 


tion, in regard to French principles and American principles. 


Tux. Americans, fir, are not at war with the abſtract princi. 


ples of the French Conſtitutions, I ſay, Conflitutions, for the Na- 
tianal Legiſlature bas formed three or four; all of them republican, 
but none of them durable, If the preſent ſhould ſtand, you will 
be pleaſed to obſerve, that it is a free government in ſpeculation, 


maintained by a military deſpotiſm in fact. There are many people 


in this Coutitry, ſome of them as old as you, fir, and as well verſed 
in political hiſtory, who are inclined to believe that no republican 
form of government in France can be ſupported by any other meant 
than de/petiſm. They draw their concluſions from hiſtorical facts, 
experience, and the known principles of the human heart, But this 
is an abſtrat queſtion, that has no influence on the conduct of our 
government towards France, nor on the general temper of our Citi. 
zens towards the French government. | 

In 1794, fir, and for ſome years previous, the people of Ame- 
rica generally believed the views of the French reformers to be pure 
and to be limited to the ſole object of correcting the enormous abuſes 


of their own government, While this was the general belief in Ame» 


rica, our citizens were well wiſhers to the ſucceſs of the Revolution, 
It was in 275g, that the conduct of Mr. Genet firſt excited ſuſpicions 
that the French Revolutioniſts had other views. To men in the ad- 
miniſtration and many others, whoſe minds were intent upon the 
progreſs of the Revolution, it appeared then to be very obvious, that 


the French had views hoſtile to the peace, not only of Europe, but of 


the United States; although the bulk of the people in America, in 
the ſtrength of their prepoſſeſſions for a Republican government, and 
in their honell credulity, continued to think well of the views of the 
French Reformer, until two or three years later, 

. . For myſelf, fir, I ean aſſure you, that in 1792, I was a warm 
admirer of the French reformation z and in ſome pieces which I 


| THE next paſſoge I (hall notice; is, in your firftpamphler, | 


a 4 


wrote for the public papers, will be ſeen-my zeal to apologize for the 
exceſſes which marked the commencement of the Revolution. 

Tus firſt thing thatexcited alarm, was the cendu& and decla- 
rations of Mr, Genet. His landing at Gharleſton in March 2593, 
and his arrogant diſplay of power, gave great offence z but when it 
apptared that his ſolemn declarations that the French Government did 
not wiſh the United States to quit neutral ground, were contradifted 
by his ſecret intrigues, and eſpecially by his poſitive inftruQions, 
which required him to uſe all his influence to perſunde the Ameri 
eav Government to malie a common cauſe with Franee ; and whenit. 

that he came furniſhed with blank Commiſſions to put into 
- the hands of the French and Americans ; and at the very time ihat he 
was making fair declarations of the moſt pacific views, was arming 
privateers in our ports and raiſing a body of land forces in the heart 
of our country—When all this appeared, you may be affured that 
no honeſt American could ſee all this 21 
without ſuſpecting the fundamental principles of the French Revolution, 

Evizy year and every packet from Europe tended to ftrengthen 
eur ſuſpicions 3 and to ſhew you how well founded were our fuſpi- 
cions of the fincerity of French profeſſions, I offer to your confider- 
ation a fewother proofs, ſelected from official papers. The number 
might be greatly encreaſed, but I would not ſwell this letter with fact 
well known in this cou 

In the Manifefto of the Convention, decreed Dec. 29, 2791, 
and ſent to all the Courts of Europe, is the following pallage. The 
French nation renounces the undertaking of war, with the view of 
making conqueſts, and will never employ her forces againſt the liberty 
of any ſtate, Such is the text of their conſtitution. Jealous of her 
own independence, ſhe will never infringe the independence of other 
nations, In requiring other nations to reſpeſt her repoſe, the took an 
eternal engagement not to trouble others. 

Now obſerve, fir. Savoy was conquered by general Montef- 
quieu in Sept. 1792, and on the 27th of November following, leſs 
than eleven months from the date of their ſolemn manifeſto, the Con- 
vention decreed that © Savoy ſhall be united with the French republic 
and ſhall form the 84th department under the name of Moat Blanc.“ 

On the 19th of November 2792, the Convention paſſed thatfa. 
mous decree, that they would * grant fraternity and aſſiſtance to all 
thoſe people who wiſh to procure liberty a decree which alarmed 
all nations, and which, notwithſtanding the attempts made to ſoften 
and explain away its true import, was an actual invitation to the peo- 
ple of every country to rebel againſt their government, without even a | 
diſcrimination in favor of republican governments. In the Conven- 
ton, Cambon declared on the z5th December 1792, that, Von 
muſt freely declare our revolutionary power in every country which 
Ve enter. You muſt overturn eſtabliſhed conſtitutions and convoke 
peimary aſſemblies.” Theſe declarations were made TT in the 

name of the military and diplomatic committees. 
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Wuar can. you ſay, Dr. Prieftly, to contraditions of this | 
ind} Further 1 | 135 
In a Manifeſto read in Convention, December 3, 2793, and 
at to all the departments, it is declared that The French are not 
nfe&ted with the furor of rendering other nations free and happy 
gaioſt their own will.” · 5 5 
In. a letter from Mr. Chauvlin to Lord Grenville, dated De- 
ember 27, 1792, it is declared that © The National Convention 
ever meant that the French Republic ſhould favur iaſurreRion.”'— 
ow well this accords, Sir, with Cambon's declaration that their 
olutionary power, muſt be freely declared in every country ? 
, dated June 2d, 1792, that miniſter declares that France wiſhes 
o preſerve her own limitz—ſhe repels. every idea of aggrandizement.” 
n another letter dated January 11, 1793, he declares, France has 
zounced and again renounces every conqueſt,” But, Sir, it hap- 
1s that this letter was written fix weeks after Savoy had been 
and azzexed to France. AE 
In the Maniſeſto of December 29, 1791, The Convention 
ys: France will never infringe the Independence of other na- 
tions.” What is, if poſſible, more infamous, the French Repre- 
ſentives in Holland, io a ſpeech made to the States General in Feb- 
ruary 1795, after that country was conquered and garriſined qwith. 
French troops, declared © The national convention will be always: 
Faithful to the ſolemn engagements it has made, not ts intermeddle in 
the government of foreign nations.” | 
In Avguſt 1794, Barrere made a report on the victorĩes of the 
nes, in. which he ſays, ** Thus the armies of the Republic ſabdue 
Flanders, ſeize Belgium, bumble Holland, contract the territories of. 
the kingling of Sardinia, make Italy tremble, ſeize on the Palatioate 
dd the borders of the Rhine,” | | 
On. the yoth of January 1793, the French Convention, adopted. 
a report of Boiſſy d' Anglas, expreſſive of their principles in which 
are theſe words : The fincere defire of rendering peace ſolid and; 
durable, obliges us to extend our frontiers, to take for our limits 
zreat Rivers, the mountains and the ocean at this pr ice; the powers. 
pf Europe may depend on an inviolable peace.” In April 1995,Reu- 
dell, in his report on the Treaty. with Pruffia, ſays, « You have not 
yet. pronounced on the limits of the territory of the Republic. 
Although in 1793, in March, the Committee of Safety-reported-that 
the (c natural boundaries of the Republic are the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the two ſeas, and a free country, which had been their ally for ta- 
centuries.” And in another report of the ſame-Committee in Febru- 
ary. 2793, it is declared, ſpeaking of Belgium, that © Nature, the wiſh: 
of the people; and the iner, of the French. Repmblia,. require that. 
this country ſhould remain forever a conqueſt to liberty.“ 
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II March 2795, Cambaceres declared in an official report, that” 
« France is called to direct and reform the politics Ruripe. 5 
In a report of Carnot to the Convention February 18, 1795s, 


the French are called the Conquerors” of Holland, and the Dutch" 


people the vanguiſbed. 
In multitudes of inſtances we find the French making promiſes 
of fidelity to their allies— yet on the 22d of December 1794, they ac- 


knowledged in an official report of Johonnot, that with regard te 


the Americans, we have followed the example of the perfidious Enge 
I can fill pages, Sir, with fimilar contraditions, and incon- 
fiſtencies, taken from French official papers, before me; but they 


would ſwell this letter beyond the limits intended. You muſt cer» 


tainly be acquainted with them, Sir; and I am ſurprized that a gen. 
tlemen of your apparent good ſenſe and candor, ſhould paſs by the 
real reaſons ot a change of public opinion in America, and write 


about a reſemblance in the abſtract principles of the French and 


American Governments, You muft know, Sir, that this change hag 


been produced ſolely by the diſcovery of the real wiews of the 
French Revolutioniſts—their contraditions—their inſults to foreign 


nations—their domineering pride and ambition — their treachery to · 


wards the ſmall peaceable States in their vicinity — their ſecret in - 


trigues to influence the government of America —their rapaciouineſs 


in plundering trade—their infamous corruption and perfidy which 
may well put all kings and courtiers to the bluſn.— The people of 
America, Sir, abandoned the French cauſe, when the French them - 
ſelves ahandened the principles of their own Conſtitution. 


By French principles are now meant, principles of Atheiſin, ir- 


religion, ambition, and Jacobi, iim. The citizens.of this part of 


America are firmly perſuaded that French conqueſts, or attempts to 


reform Europe by the ſword, are inconſiſtent, not only with their own 
profeſſions, but with the peace of the world. They believe the opin- 
improved, without the 
uſual aids of religion and law, to be not merely a chimera, but a dan- 
. gerous doArine, calculated to undermine the foundation of morales 


ion, that man can be governed by his reaſon 


and all ſocial confidence and ſecurity, They wiſh the governments 
of Europe reformed—and will all eſpouſe the cauſe of the Reformers, 
when their views ſhall be limited to that object. 


W1TH reſpe& to forms of government, our citizens generally 


ſuppoſe the republican to be the beſt, for all countries on earth, 1 
queſtion this opinion myſelf. It appears to me that a free govern - - 


ment ariſes naturally out of a ſtate of ſociety like that which exiſts in 
America; but that the ftate of ſociety, in moſt parts of Europe, will 
not admit of that form, or will render it impraRticable, The dif- 


_ cuſſion of this queſtion would lead me into a diſſertation im in 
this place and 1 ſhall therefore cloſe this letter with 


my opinion in general terms. 


y flating 


7 RE "LETTER li. 6 
ein, 
| 5 i et ler es ted x; 0 
with a view to explain away the odious ſenſe annexed to the word de» 
mecrat, You call the conſtitution of this country a democracy 3 and 
| every man who is not a democrat, an enemy to this conſtitution. But 
whatever you may call the true meaning of theſe words, the 
| of our country has annexed to them and eftabliſhed a different figni- 
Ws fication, By democracy is intended a government, where the legiſla- 
dive powers are exerciled directly by all the citizens ; as formerly in 
= Athens and Rome. In our country, this power is not in the hands 
of the people, but of their repreſentatives. The powers of the people 
W are principally reſtricted to the direct exerciſe of the rights of ſuffrage. 
Hence a material diftintion between our form of government and 
BE thoſe of the ancient democracies, Our form of government has ne- 
WW quired the appellation of a Republic, by way of diſtinRion, or rather 
of a Repreſentative Republic. 
op Hence the word Democrat has been uſed as ſynonymous with the 
| Jacobis in France; and by an additional idea, which aroſe from 
$ pon to control our government by pcivate popular aſſociations, 
the word has come to fignify a perſon, who attempts an undue oppo- 
ation to, or influence over government, by means of private clubs, 
1 intrigues, or by public popular meetings, which are extraneous 
Fo the conſtitution, By Republicans we underſtand the friends of our 
AMReprelentative Governments, who believe that no influence whatever 
v hould be exerciſed in a ſtate, which is not directly authorized by the 
WMC onſtitetion and Laws. 
| Fon the figniflcation of the word democrat, as above explain 
{4 ag tranſition is eaſy to that of an oppoſer of adminiſtration gen- 
1 Ye 
In letter 4, page 17 and 12, you ſay c the language and ſenti- 
nts of the federaliſts appear to you to be very congenial to thole of 
he friends of monarchy and high maxims of government in England.“ 
In this paſſage, fir, you betray total ignorance of the general cha- 
after and opinions of the Federaliſts, or rather friends to adminiſ- 
tration, You appear to have collected this opinion of 7 4 from the 
Engliſh Gazette, lately publiſhed in Philadelphia, and o _— 
Por- 


- 


» if . 
1 
i 

; 


onducted by men of little talents and the ares imitators 
upine,—But whatever has been the ſource from which you have de- 
ived your opinion, you may reſt aſſured fof its fallacy—it is falſe 
d. s. New England, fir, contains about a million of 
nhabitants 3 T have been born and educated among them—few men 
my age have a more extenſive acquaintance in all parts of the - 
ountry—and I can declare to you that the great body of the people 
re as firmly attached to a republican government, as they ever were, 
t any period of our revolution. Our preſent Conſtitution is the 
overnment of our choice=the | prople * 
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free and accuſtomed to manage their awn loeal concerns—to chooſe 


their Repreſentatives—to reſpel' them avben choſen—to place confi. 


dence in them-—and' obey their laws. If bad laws happen to be enat- 
ed, 2s they will ſometimes be, from haſte or miftake, inconveniences 
are ſoon experienced and the laws repealed, To this form of govern · 
ment our citizens are accuſtomed ; they know no other, and will ſub. 
wit to no other. It is a government which has grown out of our 
ſtate of ſociety ; which is interwoven into all the habits of life and 
opinions of our citizens; and I will repeat to you what I ſaid to 
Mr. Genet in Auguſt 1793, in anſwer to his aſſertion, that General 
Waſhington and Mr. Hamilton had it in contemplation to bring us 
again under the dominion of Great Britain, —* Sir, there are a mill. 
ion of people in the Eaſtern States whom you have not ſeen I am 
acquainted with thoſe people—they are a free, intelligent 

they know their rights perfeAly, and are able to defend them—and 
be aſſured, fir, it is no more in the power of Gen, Waſhinton or Mr. 


Hamilton to bring them under the government of Great Britain, or ; f 


to change their government, than i: is to make a world.” 
LzT this anſwer ſatisfy you and allay all democratic apprehen- 


fions about the introduction of monarchy or its maxims into this 
country, If there is any danger of the reception of ſuch maxims, it 
- ariſes from the unreaſonable jealouſies and diſaffection of our demo- 
crats, to the adminiſtration. The inceſſant oppoſition made to a gov * 


ernment which, on-the whole, appears to be adminiftered with great 


integrity, and purity, has alarmed, at times, our beſt republicans, and * 
made them more willing to ſee ſtrength added to the executive arm, 
than they would have been, under a more quiet ſubmiſſon to the . 


general policy of adminiſtration, 
You apologize for your interfering with the political concerns 


of this country, on the following grouncs—That you are old and 
have read and thought much on political ſubjets—and with a ſneer, 
page 15, you infinuate that you are much wiſer than many young 
native Americans, This, fir, hardly deſerves a ſneer from a native 
American. 2d. That you were ſeven years in the family of the 
Marquis of Lanſdowne, where you ſaw and converſed with the firſt |; 
politicians in Europe—That you knew many great political charac- Y 
ters of France, as well as in England, ſuch as Mr. Turgot, Mr. 
Neckar, Mr. Briflot, Mr. Pethion, and the Duc de Rochefocault, 3 
c. {Such men by the way do not paſs for politicians in the United 
States—They knew nothing about true politics, or the art of gov- i 
erning—and to their blunders muſt be alcribed the miſeries of the 
F. ench people, during the revolution.] 34. That you have written 
a bock or two on political ſubjects, and have been acquainted with 
the Abbe Raynal, Adam Smith, Dr. Franklin, and Freie Ad- 


ams, &c. 
ALL theſe circumſtances, fir, give you very high pretenſions 


to political ſkill and ſagacity; but your political tenets prove that, 
ti om all theſe heterogeneous materials, you have nt extracted a ſyf- | 


tem of /cund politics. 
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LETTER IV. 
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Sin, | 2 
| IN your ſecond pamphlet, page 5, you ſay, that all per- 
3FÞ fons entruſted with the conduct of public affairs are the ſervants of 
dee people and accountable to them for their conduRtin office. | 
bf - W1THOUT the leaft reſerve, fir, I contradi& you direftly—and 
whenever the aſſertion is made, or wherever found, whet her in your 
W writings or in the conſtitutions of the States, it is a diſgrace to thoſe 
W bo make it. You, of all men, fir, ought to be better acquainted 
XS with the meaning of words, and the nature and duties of public ſta- 
tions. 18 
9 A ſervant acts in ſubordination io a maſler—to whom he is re · 
ſponſible. But this is not true of any Legi/lator in our country, So 
far is a legiſlator from being a ſervant of the people, that his elec- 
on conſtitutes him their plenipotentiary ſubſtitute—he takes the place 
and all the powers, quoad the object of his appointment, which the 
people themſelves would take, if they were to attend the Legiflatuce 
in perſon, He acts not in ſubordination to any will or commands, 
| either expreſs or implied, but in purſuance of his ewzun diſcretion. In 
| moſt caſes, the people who ſend him, can have no will, for they do 
| not, and cannot, know the queſtions on which he will be called to 
decide, Nor is he reſponſible to them for his deciſions, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term, He may be puniſhed for corruption; 
| but in no other caſe, I believe, can a legiſlator be called in queſtion 
for his opinions or deciſions, In our country, indeed, moſt legiſla- 
tures have bounds ſet to their authority in certain points, by the fir ſt 
ſocial compact z but ten thouſand caſes occur in which the legiſlature 
is bound by no limits, except moral right and wrong, or political ex- 
pediency—the ſame limits that nature and ſociety preſcribe for every 
citizen. | 
= Tur word ſervant therefore does not expreſs the ebaracter and re- 
WT lation of a legiſlator to the people, and to call him by that name, is 
an abuſe of words—it is more—it is the direct mode of bringing 
government and laws into contempt. The ule of it originated in 
the enthuſiaſm of our revolution, when an ap>ofition to the claims of 
the Britiſh parliament had driven our citizens into an extreme hatred 
of power, and into a negle& of ſome diſtinctions which are eſſential 
to a due ſupport of the moſt free government. 

In page 9, you begin to ſtate your objections to our Confſtitu« 
tion, The firſt is, the elegibility of a man to the office of Prefident 
for life. The teaſon ſigned is, the danger of an enlargement of 
executive power, and you ate pleaſed to ſay, that the more power 
men have, the more they wiſh to have. | 
IT is really ſtrange, fir, that your candor ſhould have overlook» - 
ed one remarkable exception—the iliuftrious Waſhington—who diſ. 
liked power and office ſo lincerely, that he was literally compelled to 

accept of the firſt office in our government. This may be a rare in · 
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Kance z but our government has ſo few attraRtions that it has been 
found very difficult to find men to fill the higheſt offices, who are 


conſeſſedly competent to diſcharge them with honor and ſucceſs, I 


believe, fir, you cannot be ignorant of this fact. 80 ſmall are the 
emoluments, ſo fatiguing the duties, and ſo expoſed to calumny, the 
ations, that many of the moſt able men in the United States could 
not be prevailed on to accept them, Under theſe circumſtances, 
where is the ground for jealouſy ? 

Every high tation requires exalted talents - Great time, great 
ſtudy, a life of labor arerequiſite to enable men to fill important offices. 


If you exclude a man from the power of holding the Prefidency 


more than three or four years, according to your idea, you take from 


him the ſtrongeſt incentive to qualify himſelf for the ſtation, and in - 


evitably degrade the office, by being obliged to fill it with incompo- 
tent men. Experience, in this caſe, is a better guide than theory. 
The jealouſy of power, derived trom theory, led the people in Geor- 


gia, to introduce, into their firſt conſtitution, a proviſion that pre. 


vented a man from being Governor, more than one year in three, 
In a few years it was found that no reſpectable man could be found to 


' take the office, It was diverting a man from other buſineſs, to his 


great loſs, without giving him any equivalent. In ſhort the office, I 
have been told, ſunk to a very low point in public eſtimation. This, 


among other things, induced the people to frame a new conſtitution, 


in which that proviſion is omitted, and the Governor is permitted to 
hold his office for two years under one election. 

EXPERIENCE, fir, I repeat, is our beſt guide. In Connecticut, 
the Governer, Lieutenant Goyernor and members of Council, are 
eligible while they live. Nothing like the evils you apprehend in the 
National Government have ever occurred—no undue extenſion of 
powers—no infringements of the people's rights—and this too in a 
fate which has no written conſtitution. 

BEoiDEs, is not a quadrennial election a ſufficient ſecurity a+ 
gainſt corruption and mal-adminiftration? Cannet we truſt the peo · 
ple with their own ſafety in this regard? Surely, Sir, your unboun- 


ded confidence in the people ought to quiet your apprehenſions. And 


if by chance a man is found to fill the office with talents and integrity, 
is it right to tie the hands of the people, that they ſhall not re-ele& 
ſuch a man? Shall the conſtitution exclude the privilege of availing 
themſelves of diſtinguiſhed excellence? For ſuch would be the inev- 
itable conſequence of your doctrine. I queſtion the right of the peo- 
ple thus to legiſlate for future generations. But certain I am of the 
inexpediency of the meaſure, In this particular, I am perſuaded our 
experience, young as we are, is a ſafer guide, than the ſpeculative 
wiſdom of your old age, and vaſt TIN with books, and the 
great politicians of Europe. 

Tux parallel you draw between the Executive of France and of 
AIR the point under conkderation, is a moſt unfortunate one. 
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3 You give the preftrence to the Conſtitution of France, becauſe each 
Director bas only a fifth of the power, and muſt be reduced to a pri- 


vate citizen, in five years, You ſay therefore he is under a leſs 
temptation to extend his power. It happens however, that in ſa#f 
the Directory, with all theſe excellent precautions on paper, did in 
leſs than four years, aſſume nearly all the powers of the Conftitu- 


| tion, and became the moſt abſolute deſpots in Europe, This is 


agreed by the French themſelves. The concluſion I draw from the 


fact is, what I wiſh you to ponder more than you appear to have 


done, that the ſecurity which a nation has for its cights, does not de- 
pend much on paper /imitations, A written Conſtitution, where 
the powers of the departments of government and all its officers, are 
never ſo well defined, has not a tenth part of the influence in check- 
ing ſtrides of power and preſerving popular pi ivileges, which is com · 


wonly ſuppoſed, and aſcribed to that cauſe. In Connecticut, the 


powers of the Legiſlature have never been much reſtricted; and are 


| now competent to alter or repeal almoſt every regulation or law, 


deemed, in other ſtates, fundamental, Yet I preſume no ſpot on the 


globe has enjoyed a longer period of uninterrupred freedom, with ſo 
WW few violations of natural and political rights. Nor is it poſſible for 
the Legiſlature to eſtabliſh a law violating public rights. A law for 
we purpoſe could not exiſt, any more than ſerpents in Ireland, or an 


orange tree in Lapland. Government neceſſarily takes its character 
and tone from the character of the people, and the ſtate of ſociety. 
Among a people, independent in property, and accuſtomed to man- 
age and control the concerns of government, it is phy fically impoſſi- 
ble to introduce deſpotiſm. Among a people, corrupt, dependent on 
a few men, and torn into factions, limitations of power on paper are 
cobwebs, eaſily ſwept away by the breath of violence, | 

THESE remarks, I deem, a complete refutation of all your argu- 


ments on that ſubj-&. And I beg leave here to remark, that you 
and moſt of your well informed Countrymen, ſeem to have adopted 


principles on theoretical reaſoning, without the benefit of that multi- 
farious experience which our old citizens enjoy. I am perſuaded, that 
more general and careful obſervation will, in time, correct many of 
your opinions. 1 


1 1 1 1 „. 
sin, 


YOUR ſecond objection to our National Conflitution, is, 


that * it contains no ſufficient proviſion for guarding againſt viola, 


tions of it by perſons entruſted with its adminiſtration,”? 


Tunis, fir, is a ſpeculative queſtion, which cannot perhaps be 


now determined. The people of the United States have judged the 
Court of Impeachments and the Supreme Judicial Court, to be the 
ſafeſt depoſitories of the powers of puniſhing officers of government; 
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eſpecially 10 Gs of impeaching is veſted in the popular branch. 
For further light on this ſubject, we muſt wait for the reſults of ex · 
periments. 


Bur your propoſed © Special Court, conſiſling of 2 


fi om all the States in the Union,“ is a projection of a moſtextraordi- 


nary nature. Suppoſe, fir, that in the ſeveral ſtate Governments, it 
mould be ordained that officers of government ſhould be tried by a 
Special Court conſiſting of deputies from the ſeveral counties or 
towns, would you think it a wiſe proviſion ? Much leis would you 
think it wiſe to veſt, in each town, the power of calling that court, 
at pleaſure? Iam A fir, you have not been eye witneſs to ſo ma- 
ny freaks of the populace as I have, or you would not think ſuch a 
proviſion very well calculated to ſecure Grado reedom and juſtice, Indeed, 


T am confident that an attendance on the ſeveral popular aſſemblies 


in this country, and a view of their paſſions, folly, precipitation, and 
ſometimes violations of law and juſtice, would cure you of a great ma- 
ny of your errors. In no one point have the theoretical republicans 
in Europe and America, ſo egregiouſly miſtaken juſt principles, as in 
their opinions of the witdom and purity of popular Councils. For 
more than twenty yeais I have been particularly attentive to this ſub. 
jeQ& z and without reſorting to France for examples, I can produce 
numerous inſtances of extreme raſhneſs, want of foreſight, and baſe 
injuſtice,in the Legiſlatures of our own country, Some of them were 
arreſted by a venerable Senate ; others were matured into laws, and 
productive of moſt ruinous effects. Yet a great majority of the indi- 
viduals compoſing the Legiſlatures, were honeſt, well meaning men z 
but mifled by wrong conceptions of things, by their parſimony, or 
what was more common, by the inſidious arts of deſigning leaders, 


In ſome inſtances, fix months experience convinced the men of their er - 


ror, and they were ſurpriſed they could have been ſo unwiſe. In 
ſhort, ſir, after a full conſideration of the character of popular afſem. 
blies, in this country, where our citizens are as well informed perbaps 
as in any part of the world, I declare, that I ſhonld not value a po- 
litical Conſtitution, however good in other reſpe&s, as the ſecurity 
of my freedom, without the negative of a Senatorial Branch, leſs 
prone to precipitancy, and leſs dependent on popular paſſions, 

You third exception to our Conſtitutions, is the requiſition 
of oaths of allegiance, and abjuration. With reſpe& to the firſt, 
allegiance is the duty of every citizen, independent of oaths or laws. 
An oath, in ſuch a caſe, is no more than a formal, ſolemn public 
declaration or promiſe of fidelity, in a point in which a man was be- 
fore bound by ſocial obligation. It is only an expreſt promile, in a 
caſe where an implied promiſe before exiſted. Such an oath can 
wound no conſcience—can do no harm, In reſpect to abjuration, I 
think with you, it is worſe than uſeleſs, to require it of any man; and 
am ſurpriſed, that ſuch an oath is permitted to exilt in ay of Ss 


States. 


— 
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Your exceptions to the alien and ſedition laws contain nv ne- 
arguments againſt them. I am among thoſe who firmly believe in 
the conflitutionality of them, as well as their expediency. It could 
never have been intended by the framers of the Conſtitution to crip- 


| ple the national Legiſlature, in ſuch a manner as to expoſe the gov- 
ernment to convulſions and ruin, without a remedy in the powers of 


that body. The article relative to the migration of perſons, anterior 
to 1808, as 1 nt in Philadelphia at the time the Conſtitution was for- 
med, I know was intended to refer to ſlaves only. Vour citation of 
that article ſeems to be deſigned ad eaptandum vulgus; for 


| your own opinion cannot juſtify you in applying the clauſe to oth- 


er perſons, Wich reſpe& to the law to reftrain ſedition, you muſt 
certainly know, that it is in affirmance of the common law. Laws 


more ſevere than that have long exiſted in moſt of the ſtates. It is a 


principle never diſputed, that a ſtate has a right to puniſh ſeditious 
writings. The law of the United States does not abriudge the freedom 
of ſpeech z you are at liberty to ſay and to publiſh juſt what you 
pleaſe, as before—ſubje& only to certain ſpecific penalties, in caſes 
where, before the law, you were liable to undefined penalties. The 
law is humane and wiſe z and I very much regret that ſeveral aliens, 
who have inceſſantly abuſed government, have not experienced itz | 
eſtects. This remark does not allude to you or your friend Mr. 
Cooper, whoſe talents are well ſpoken of, but whoſe writinge I have 


not ſeen, This however I can ſay, that if you continue to attack the 


government of the country, and excite uneaſineſs among the people 


| which the letters I am anſwering are calculated to do I hall rejoice 
to ſee the alien law extend the arm of juſtice to you, as I think it 


ought to have done, long ago, to your friend Porcupine 
ONE remark further is applicable to the laws under conſidera - 


tion. They are both the offspring of a neceſſity induced by aliens, 


Never, fir, would our Legiſlators have thought of them, had not 
aliens intruded themſelves into our national concerns, and attempted 
to render the meaſures of our government odious and unpopular. 
The ſame circumftances have rendered ſuch laws neceſſary in all Eu- 
ropean States; and the neceſſity will exift, as long as men buſy 
themſelves in making miſchief, | | 


—  — — — __ _ 
n LETTER VI. 
Sin, Lf tak | 
Vous obſervations on the treaty-making power of the Prefident 
and Senate, in page 15 and 16 are uncandid, or founded on a miſtake, 
or rathec your obſervations on the power of the Houſe of Repreſenta.. 


\ives to refuſe appropriations, 


THERE is an improper jealouſy in many minds, reſpeQing the 
Senate. This body is often compared to the Houſe of Lords in En- 
gland, without any points of reſemblance, to warrant the compariſon. 
It is uyjuſt to reaſon from the powers of a body, baldiog their place 


* 
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Was, 


by hereditary right or royal appointment, to the powers of an ele ve 
Senate —a body poſſeſſing ne excluſive property or privileges, but de- 
pendent on the ſuffrages of their feilow citizens. — Such a body is a 
Houſe of Repreſentatives, as well as the other. The duration of their 
offi:e is rather in favor of their independence, and from twenty years 
obſervation, I can ſay, that the deciſions of the Senates in the ſeveral 
States, have been as pure and pat / iotic, and much leſs preeipitate and 
unwiſe, than the proceedings of the popular branches of the Legiſla- 
tures. All your jealouſies on this head are evidently theeffeR of *. 
leſs theory. 

THar the Houſe of Repreſentatives have no. right to reſuſe 0 


propriations to fulfil a treaty, has, I believe, never been afferted ; 


although when the queſtion was under diſcuſſion, I thought the ſup+ 
porters of adminiſtration, went farther than the conſtitution will war- 
rant. The Houle of Repreſentatives have an undoubted right to re- 
fuſe ſuch appropriations ;z but in doing that, they violate the treaty, 
and take on themſelves the reſponſibility. The queſtion therefore 
muſt forever be determined by the expediency of the meaſure, and I 
believe, it ſtands on nearly the ſame ground between the King and 
Council, and the Houſe of Commons, 

In page 18 you ſay, the characters and lives of perſons i in of. 
fice,—ought not to be conſidered in any other light than thoſe of other 
individuals, under the protection of the ſame laws Five lines below 
you ſay Not but that the lives of all public officers, civil or milita- 
ry, even that of a Conſtable, being of greater importance to the ſocie- 
ty, the crime of taking them away, is greater than that of the mur- 
der of private perſons.” If your ingenuity can reconcile thoſe paſſa · 
ges, you have more logic than I pretend to poſſeſs, 

Bur the laſt paſſage is correct. The characters of public offi. 
cers are of more importance than thoſe of private citizens, becauſe 
they repreſent the laws. A portion of the reſpe& which men have 
for the laws, is inſeparably attached to the perſonal character of the 
man; and a degradation of the man is always followed, in a greater 
or leſr degree, with contempt for the laws. This is the reaſon why 
libels on public officers are always con ſidered as more hainous, than 
on private characters. And it is not one of the leaſt ſurpriſing con- 
traditions, in the arguments of men in oppoſition, that they forever 
exalt the excellence of a republican government and attempt to depreſs 
and vilify the characters of thoſe who adminiſter it, The will of the 
People is the ineeſſant burden of their ſong, yet the men who are de- 
fignated to execute that will, are called ſervants, and loaded with 
every ſpecies of indignity. 

In page 21, you write that had you been ſuffered to purſue 
your own concerns quietly, you would not have written theſe expoſ- 


5 tulatory letters on politics. I confeſs, fir, the letters to me wear the 


appearance, not ſo much of vindicstion of yourſelf, as of an inſidious 
attack, on our governments under a pretext of ſelf indication, If 


(1) 


Tam wrong in this opinion, 1 ſhall regret it; but ſo many things 
evidently not connected with a yindicatien of yourſelf, are wtought 
into thoſe letters, that I am compelled to believe you have taken this 
mode of publiſhing your opinions, on purpoſe to ſtrengthen a party 
zgainft zdmilliftration. * | BO 

I Att the more perſuaded of this fact, ar you had not the lealt 
eccafien for ſelf vindication. Who, fir, has attacked your character ? 
Has ge native American ? You do not mention one. It does not 
appear that any mortal has diſturbed your repoſe, except Cobbett, 4 
counttyman o be, an allen low, ſcurtilous fugitive from 
your c native land—who is really too contemptible to excite the 
reſentment of American citizens. You ought not therefore tb charge 
our citizens with treating you ill nor make the billingſgate of your 
own country, the pretext for ipreading the principles of diſaflection 
to the government and laws which protect you, —Lt is not the part 
of a good citizen, OY | 2 

TrAT you befriended the American priſoners in England, dur- 

ing the late war, is a circumſtance that entitles you to the ſincere” 
ac ents'of my countrymen z and for that kindneſs, if L 
hat no other reaſons in the common duties of humanity, my houſe 
ſhould be always open in the moſt hoſpitable manner, to you and all 
your family, while I lire. 13 

© You are pleaſed to fay, that in England, * decency and'good 
manners are never violated.” I will not attempt to diſturb your en- 
joyment of this opinion 3 but pleaſe to remark, fir, that ue ts. 
of five of all the indecency which diſgraces the American paper, 
enough in all conſcience to diſguſt every perſon and all parties, flows. 
trom the pens of natives of Europe, whe have lately immigrated to 
this country, and a very large portion of it, from Britiſh ſubjects, 


- 


——  —  —— — :.. 
| LETTAR VII. 
Oo OO 4 15 a | | 
In your xath letter, in which you treat of the policy of Ameri. 
ea with reſpeQ to foreign nations, you give it as your opinion, that i 
while our treaty with France ſubũ ſted, a treaty ſhould not have been 4 
made with England, without the knowledge, and without the con- 1 
currence, of the French Government. | 

I covtD not have believed a ſentiment ſo degrading to the charae« 
ter of a free citizen, could have been harbored in the mind of the low. 
eſt of the French partizans in this country; much leſs, in the mind 
of the philofophic Prieftley. What! aſk the conſent of a foreign na- 
tion to a negociation ? Where is the independence of a nation thus 
tramelled? I am aſhamed, Sir, that a man breathing the air of a 
free country can be found capable of uttering that humiliating ſenti- 
ment. Do you believe, Sir, that Prefident Adams has ſolicited the 
eonſeat of the Britiſh government, to a negociation with France 

| | c | 
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Did Prefideat Waſhington aſk the concurrence of Franet to a nege- 
ciation with Spain? Dr. Prieſtley—Old as you are, I beg of you 
fill to learn, in a free country, to maintain the dignity of a freeman. 

Tus opinions here expreſſed are wholly independent of the mus · 
rits of the treaty with Great-Britain, which are to be judged by other 
principles. In general, the treaty was not unfavorable to. America ; 
but one or two of the articles gave no ſmall uneaſine(s to the friends 
of adminiſtration i Such was the article reſpecting contraband goods z 
nothing being more vbyious thay that a commercial nation ſhould not 
conſent, on any conſideration, to an enlargement of the lift of con» 
traband articles, Vet after the treaty had been ratified by the Sen- 
ate, it was judged moſt prudent to make no oppoſition to it. | 

Tux only real advantage which I expected would be derived 
from the treaty, was, the adjuſtment of the old controverſies about 
debts and the ſurrender of the weſtern poſts, which the Britiſh Govy- 
ernment held as pledges for thoſe debts. To effect this, by removing 
the cauſes of mutual complaint, and healing the wounds which were 
inceſſantly icritated by both paries, was an intereſting objekt; and if 
that object alone ſhould be effected, it would be an equivalent for 
great ſacrifices, Whether it will or not, is yet uncertain but cer- 
tainly it was wiſe policy to attempt it. IG ith 

Tur it was right and honorable to enter upon a treaty with. 
| Great Britain, without the knowledge or cancurrence of the French 
Government, I have no doubt, although our Government could have 
no right to change the ground on which America and France ſtood, 
But, Sir, no man who regards the ſafety and independence of a na - 
tion, and eſpecially of the United States, ſhould ſuggeſt the idea, 
that one nation is bound to aſk the conſent of an ally to a negociation 
_ with ber enemy. The practice, if adopted, would lead to inextri- 
cableembarraſſments. Good faith alone is the rule by whichthe Gov. 
ho nn of any nation is · bound to regulate its conduct towards its 


Ox the ſubjeR of the policy of a navy and an army, I differ 
from you, and in ſome meaſure, from moſt of my fellow citizens. 
But the ſubje& cannot be diſcuſſed in theſe letters. I can only ſay, 
with regard to the preſent meaſures of defence, that in my opinion, 
they ought not to be abandoned, without an adequate ſubſtitute, 
which, thereis no reaſon to believe, can be furpiſhed, la the preſent - 
ſtate of the world, no nation can be ſafe, without warlike ſkill and 
p-eparations, Military knowledge and ſpirit ought net to be loſt ; 
for it is impoſſible to foreſee from what quarter danger may proceed. 
And I am one of thoſe who believe, that this ſtate of niankind will be 
durable as the? human race, What man always has been, I believe 
he always will be—until the millenuium; and I am not ſkijledenough 
in prophecy to diſcern, at preſent, the approaches of that happy pe+ 
rind, Indced the moſt convincing evidence that the world is gro- 
ing no better, nor making any advinces towards univerſal peace and 


( wg ) ; 


concord, is drawn from the conduct of the men who pretend to be. 
lieve in the doctr ine. In Europe and America, it is true, as a gen- 
eral remark, that the pretended believers in a regenerated ſtate of lo- 
ciety, and the advocates of univerſal peace, are the moſt ſeditious 
le when out of office, and the moſt bloodthirſty and tyrannical 
in power, With the ſound of liberty and foleration on their tongues, 
they have uſually obtained power by the moſt unjuſtifiable means, and 
when they poſſeſſed it, have exerciſed it with the moſt intolerant and 
unrelenting ſevm ĩty. With a few exceptions, the men in oppoſition 
in our country, are men either deſperate in their circumſtances, or 
profligate in their lives, or known to be unbelizyers, And permit 
me to ſay further, that you, with all your apparent frankneſs, furniſh 
a remarkable proof that man is not deſtined to enjoy uninterrupted 
harmony and peace. Under a government acknowledged by you to 
be the moſt free and beſt conſtituted of any on earth, you are not 
ſatisfied with the portion of rights enjoyed. You are uneaſy, either 
at the adminiſtration, or at ſome ſpeculative points in the conſtitution, 
and inſtead of acquieſeing in the laws and meaſures of the conſtitu- 
tional authorities, you are endeavoring to encreaſe and firengthen a 
ſpirit of oppoſition ; thus alarming. your fellow citizens, and excit- 
ing one party to reſiſt, and the other to defend the government. 
Such will certainly be the effect of your writings, if they make the 
impreſſion, which, if trus, they ought to make. You ſeem not to 
conſider that the maſs of the people may make more of your opinons 
than you intend ; und that paſſions once inf med, will not ſtop at 
the limit which your cloſet philoſophy may preſcribe. The ravages 
of the mob, which deſtroyed your houſe, 'your apparatus and papers, 
in England, ought certainly to have taught YOU, not to tamper 
with popular paſſions, If the officers of government de actually 
violate the conflitution—if they have monarchical views, as you allege 
or infinuate, the people will do right to make 2 vigorous oppoſition. 
Our only chance for peace and ſafety, therefore, is, a general per- 
luaſion in the public mind that uur charges are not juft ; and I thank 
God, there is reaſon to believe, that on this ground, we have ample 
ſecurity. F: 
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LETTER VIII. 
bin, | 
ON the general ſubje& of withdrawing all marine defence, 
and leaving the merchant to defend himſelf Yor take his chance op 
the ocean, I will make only a few general remarks, 

On the calculations of arithmetic, pe: haps a naval power 
coſts more than it ſaves, This however is 2 very queſtionable point, 
beacauſe ſuch is the ſtate of the world, that no certain data can ex ſt 
by which it can be determined, The expences of 2 navy may be al. 
certained ; but what amount of prope. ty it ſaves, that is, what 
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amount would be loft, in caſe of no defenſe, it is never poſſible to know. 

Bur I conſider ſuch calculations as uſeleſs, becauls your ſyſ- 
tem is liable to much ſtronger objetions. _ 

In the firſt place, ſome naval power is necalfary to defend our 
ports. Experience teaches us that ſhips of war are our molt effe u- 
al batteries ; and I picſume that you, if you had property in 
New York or Norfolk, would think it unwiſe to leave ſuch towns 
eee To ſay that we are fafe, be- 

cauſe no foreign nation can have the leaſt occaſion or excuſe to atuck 
us, may poſſibly ſatisfy you, in the interior of Pennſylvania z but it 
will not ſatisfy us, who have houſes and ſtores, which are liable 


>”, = a our ears, by any 20 gun privateer or 


ſkip. 

In 3 it is very queſtionable whether the ſtate of ſe- 
K 5 recommend would did be produRtite of the happineſs and 
beneficial effe&s contemplated. The happiveſs of man ſeeme not to 
depend ſo much on property as on the purſuit of it. Virtue, health, 
the vigor of the mind, intellectual improvements, every thing that goes 
into the compoſition of happineſs and greatneſs, ſeem to depend on 
active induſtry and employment. And as a general remark, it will 
be found true, that all theſe qualities and circumſtances are beſt pro- 
moted, where there is the leaſt reſtraint on honeſt induſtry, The 
better way is to leave the mind of man as free from fetters as poſſible 


Anand the nation that does this, will be great, and I believe, in gener- 


al, will be more virtuous and happy, than a nation whoſe genius is 
limited to one ſpot on the globe. 

Tux example you for imitation is-an unfortunate one. 
"The Chinele, if our accounts of them may be depended on, are not 
more rich, or more virtuous, or mere learned, than the nations of 
Europe who carry on and protect foreign trade. On the other hand, 
we have reaſon to belicye' they are inferior to moſt nations ia all theſe 
particulars. Nor does their mode of carrying on trade exempt them 
from the evils of war and conqueſt. It is true that inſtead of the 

expences of a fleet and army, they laid out a ſum of money perhaps 
equal to the Britiſh debt, in raiſing an enormous wall to protect their 
country from the Tartars: but that did not ſecure them from con- 
queſt, On the other hand, their pacikc poliwy which you recom- 


mend, and their confidence in their wall, deſtroyed a military ſpirit 


and occafioned a negle& of other means of defence; in this ſituation, 
the Tartars found a way through the wall, and eaſily ſubjected the 
peaceable Chineſe to their government. Such examples, fir, do not 
recommend your policy, for the Tartars had no more reaſon for in. 
vading China, than France or Great Britain has for conquering this 
country. Your argument therefore, that France can have no ima- 


5 ginable motive for quarrelling with the United States, is. of no 


weight, Nations very often find motives for invading their neigh- 


bors, which a man who fits cool in his fludy, could not have con · 
ceived and will hardly believe. 
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As it regards ſcience, a8 well as induftry, I am perſuaded that 
commerce is highly beneficial. I rejoice that my fellow citizens-tra- 
verſe the globe—they will probably be improved by their voyages, 
or furnich the means of improvement for others. A ſpirit of enter. 
prize gives more elevation and expanſion to the mind, it gives new 
and enlarged views of man and his Creator, thus contribotiog to lib- 
erality and the ſocial affections—at the ſame time it produces the 
wealth neceſſary for deſence or it the balance in property is againft 
a naval protection, I would ſtill encourage it for the ſake of the « ther 
advantages. I believe, fir, man was not made to be ſhut up in his 
own country, like a priſoner, It is his buſigeſs to become acquaint- 
ed with his ſpecies, to open a friendly intercourſe with them, and to 
chaſtiſe the imperious nation that ſhall auempt to reſtram this natural 
right. - The nations which have hitherto done this, have been as 
| great as others, and I believe quite as happy. 
| Bur laſtly, a great objetion to your policy, is, its utter im- 
practicability. Our citizens have imbibed a love and a ſpirit of com- 
merce ; their habits are commercial and no ſpeculative advantages 
will induce them to renounce their opinions, or alter their habts. 
On. this ſubject, it has become faſhionable for the oppoſers of our 


government to preach—but it is preaching to the winds, And I may 
ſay, as I before, faid in regard to the imprafticableneſs of nw 


our government to a monarchy, that your ſyſtem of withdrawing all 


protection from commerce, can no more be introduced, than a new 
world can be created. 

IT is the great fault of all modern reformers to calculate ſyſtems 
for the moral and political conduct of mankind, that are very amuſ- 
ing in theory, but utterly repugnant to the nature of man, or to the 
Rate of ſociety,-Such theories bewildered the reformers in France, 
and produced expedient after expedient, which covered the country 
with blood and terminated in a reſort to the old ſyſtem, deſpori/m.— 
The theories of Helvetius, Rouſſeau, Condorcet, Turgot, Godwin and 
others, are founded on artifical reaſoning, not on the nature of 
man; not on fact and experience, And hence the convulfions and 
miſeries which have been oceaſioned by an attempt to carry them in- 
to practice, have every where exceeded the evils of the old tyrannies. 
Between theſe theories and the old corrupt eftabliſhments, there is a 
mean, which probably is the true point of freedom and national hap- 
pineſs. By aiming at too much perfection, as well as by puſhing 
authority too far, men are liable to loſe that portion of real liberty 
which the ſtate of man permits him to enjoy. 
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LETTER IX. 
dla, ö . . 

m your maxims of political arithmetic; republitbed from 
the Aurora, are found ſome aſſertions and opinions not altogether 
eorre, although many of your obſervations are, I confeſs, too well 


I AGREE with you tully that our Colleges are diſgracefully def. 
titote of Books and Philoſophical apparatus, and that a duty on books 
without diſcrimination, is highly impolitie. Very many of the beſt 
authors cannot be printed in the United States for half a century or 
more; and I am aſhamed to own, that ſcarcely a branch of ſcience 
ean be fully inveſtigated in America, for want of books ; eſpecially 


original works, This defect of our libraries I have experienced 
mylelf,in ſearching for materials for the hiſtory of Epidemic Diſeaſes. 


Is regard to the ſtate of learning in general, your remarks are 
not ſufficiently diſcriminating. You ſay there is leſs knowledge 
in America than in moſt of rhe countries of Europe.” The truth 
ſeems to be that in the Eaftern States, knowledge is more diffuſed 
among the laboring people than in any country on the globe, The 
learning of the people extends to a knowledge of their own tongue, 
of writing and arithmetic ſufficient to keep their own ſimple accounts z 
they read not only the bible, and newſpapers, but almoſt all read the 
beſt Engliſh authors, as the SpeRator, Rambler, and the works of 
Watts, Doderidge and many ethers. If you can find any country 
in Europe where this is done, to the ſame extent, as in New-England, 
I am very ill informed, . 

Bur in the higher branches of literature, our learning is ſuper- 
ficial, to a ſhameful degree. Perhaps I ought to except the ſcience 
of law, which being the road to political life, is probably as well un- 
derſtood as in Great Britain; and Ethics and political ſcience have 
been greatly cultivated, fince the American revolution, On political 
ſubjects, I have no heſitation in ſaying, that I believe the learning of 
our eminent ſtateſmen to be ſuperior to that of moſt European writ- 
ers; and their opinions far more correct. They have all the authors 
on theſe ſubjefts, united with much experience which no European 
country can have had. — This has enabled our ſtateſmen to correct 
many of the theories which lead aſtray European writers. 

Bur as to claffical learning, Hiſtory, civil and eccleſiaſtical, 


. Mathematics, Aſtronomy, Chymiſtry, Botany and Natural Hiſtory 
—excepting here and there a rare inftance of a man who is eminent. 


in ſome ove of theſe branches,—we may be ſaid to have no learning 
at all, or a mere ſmattering.— And what is more diſtreſſing to me, 


I ſee every where a diſpoſition to decry the ſtudy of ancient and orig- 


mal avthors,which I deem far ſuperior to the moderns and from which 
the beſt modern writers have drawn the fineſt parts of their produc. 
tions, | . 

THERE is another circumſtance ſlill more afflitive, to a man 
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who is attached, as I am, to a republican government ; and one that 
J perceive has not occurred to you, This is, that the equal difiribu- 
tion of eſtates, and the ſmall property of our citizen, both of which 
ſeem connected with our form of government, if not eſſential to it, 
actually tend to depreſs the ſciences. Science demands leiſure and 
money. Our citizens have property only to give their ſons a four 
years education—a time ſcarcely ſufficient to give them a reliſh for 
learning—and far inadequate to wide and profound relearches. As 
ſoon. as a young man has cloſed this period of ſtudy, and while be is 
at the beginning of the alphabet of ſcience, he muſt betake bimſelf to 
a profeſſi on he muſt hurry through a few books which by the way 
are rarely original works, but compilations and abridgements—and 
then muſt enter upon practice, and get his living as well as he can, 
And as to libraries, we have no ſuch things. There are not more 
than three or four tolerable libraries in America, and theſe are ex. 
tremely imperfect. Great numbers of the moſt valuable authors have 
not found their way acroſs the Atlantic. 

Bur if our young men had more time to read, their eſtates will 
not enable them to purchaſe the books requiſite to make a learned 
man.— And this inconvenience reſulting from our government and 
the ſtate of ſociety, I know not how to remedy.—As this however is 
the government to which you are attached, you will certainly do 
us a great ſervice, if you can de viſe a plan for avoiding its diſadvan- 
tages, And I can further inform you, that any application to Le- 
giſlatures for money, will be unſucceſsful. The utmoſt we can do, 
is, to ſqueeze a little money occaſionally from the public treaſuries, 
to furniſh buiidings and a profefſor or two, But as to Libraries, 
public or private, men who do not underftand their value, will be the 
laſt to furniſh the means of procuring them. Beſides, our rage for 
gain abſorbs all other confiderations—ſcience is a ſecondary object; 
and a man who has grown ſuddenly from a dunghill, by a fortunate 
throw of the die, avoids a man of learning, as you would a tiger, - 
There are exceptions to this remark, and ſome men of taſte, here and 
there ſcatterd over our mr adorn the ſciences and the moral Vire 
tues. F 
Tas Americans want only the means of improvement—their 
genius and induſtry are no where exceeded. The mechanical ioven- 
tions of the Americans teftify to the powerb of their genius; and 
the diſtin tion enjoyed in Europe by ſeveral American artifts, while 
it is an honor to the country where the encouragement 18 found, is 
an evidence that the human race do not degenerate in the weſtern 
world. - Opportunity, means, patronage alone are wanting, to raiſe 
the character of this country to an eminent rank among nations, 
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; IF the” American » are yet in their leading Ain, arts 
ſame. parts of literature, there is the more toom for improvement; 

and I am confident that the genius of my fellow citizens will not be 
flack in the important work. You will pleaſe to recolle&, fir; that 


during one hundred and fixty years of our childhood, we wert in 
our nonage ; reſpetting our parent and looking up to her for books, 


ſcience and improvements. From her we'borrowed much learning, . 


and ſome prejudices, which time alone can remove, And be aſſured, 
Dr, Prieſtley, that the parent is yet toderive ſome ſcientific improve- 
ments from the child. Some falſe theories, ſome errors in ſcience, 
which the Britiſh nation has imbibed from illuftrious men, and nou- 
riſhed from an implicit reliance on their authority, are to be proftrated | 
by the penetrating genius of America, 


Aus after all, fr, let candor confeſs, that ſomething has been 


done, in the New World, which reflects honor on its inhabitants. 
A wilderneſs converted into à garden and clothed with fruirfal fields 
—many hundred miles of country covered with handſome towns and 
cities—numerous bridges and 10ads that equal thoſe of the beft im- 
proved parts of Europe - numerous inventions in mechanic art and 
ſome in other branches of ſcience—a number of the firſt artiſts in 
Tucope, with a few eminent philoſophers—zn:! were it not for offend- 
ing you, I would add, a commerce extended to the remoteft corners 
of the globe—are evidences of at leaſt a ſmall portion of genius, and 
a great deal of induſtry, If you will name any free country, or in- 
deed any country, where the half has been done, in the fame time, I 


will confeſs my ignorance of the ſtate of the world. The experi, 
ment alone by which it has been decided that a government can be 
framed and put into operation by free deliberation ard conſent of 


the people, independent of artifice or violence, is the moſt precious 
tribute that mankind can receive from the new world ; and ought of 
itſelf to reſcue the character of i its inkabitaors from the i  imputation of 
dulneſs or barbariſm. | 

THAT our morals are leſs pure ds in Europe, may be true, 
5 eſpecially as you may ſuggeſt, among the lower claſſes. But you 
will give me leave to queſtion: the fact 23 a general one, and as far as 
true, it is attributable to the nature of our government and the price 
of labor. With all the evils of deſpotiſm, fir, this one advantage is 
obvious, that people in general have leſs. wages, and of courſe are 
compelled to labor more hours and days fer a ſubſiſtence, than in our 
country, The conſequence is, they have leſs time and leſs means to 
indulge themfelyer-in vices ; and afterall, fir, induſtry does more to 
preſerve morals, than laws or ſermons. 

Byr I apprehend that your acquaintance with Ameries, has 
not been ſufficient to enable you to be poſitive on this ſubject. You 
have ſeen but a ſmall part of America, and that ut only in which 
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the inhabitants have no national charater—byt a mixture of various 
different charaers. A great proportion of the lower claſſes of 
people, which you have ſeen, are not Americans, but Europeans, 
Nothing like a well defined national character exiſts in the middle 
Rates; and in no part of America, to the ſame degree as in News 
England, which you have not viſited. On this point and ſome oth - 
ers, it would have been wiſer for you to ſuſpend your judgment, un- 
til you had become better acquainted with the people, 

- THAT the United States want the money of emigrams from 
Europe, as you allege, is not true—a few holders of wild lands only 
are benefited by purchaſers from Europe. But the country would 
be as proſperous and much more happy, if no European ſhould ſet 
his foot on our ſhores, The natural progreſs of population would 
be ſufficiently rapid for the public intereſt. We have no objection to 
the immigration of peaceable, induſtrious citizens z but for one ſuch 
European, we receive three ſour, diſcontented, factious men — ho, 
accuſtomed to quarrel with the unjuſt laws of their own countries, 
do not lay afide their oppoſition here, although the ſame evils are ac» 
knowledged not to exiſt. 

You ſpeak of the violence of parties in this country, and ſeem 
to be ſurprized that they ſhould be as inveterate as in Europe, where 
they have been of longer ſtanding, Believe me, fir, the aſperities of 
party are ſcarcely known, where they have not been inflamed by a 
mixture of European inhabitants; and no where are they violent 
without a tincture of European pcinciples, 

SMOULD a civil war be enkindled, you conſole yourſelf with 
the pious reflection that even that might produce ſome good z and 
for example, mention that in the plan of providence, Pharaoh occu· 
pied as important a ſtation as King David. 

In reply to this, and in concluſion of theſe letters, I ſhall only 
remark, that this is the boldeſt apology for an oppoſition to govern · 
ment, that I have ever ſeen, 

Wirn great reſpe& for your philoſophical talents and literary 
character, and a fincere deſire that you would not diſturb the public 
peace by your political herefies, while you are not moleſted by the 
| oitizens of America, th Ne 


I am, 


Sin, 8 
Your humble Servant, | 
| N. WEBSTER, jun, 
New. Ne, Jazzary 20, 1800. 
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JANUARY 30th, 1300, 


WHILE theſe letters were in the preſs, news was received of 
another Revolution in France; in which, Buonaparte, aſſiſted by 
Roger. Ducos and Sieyes, has ſeized on the government, calling 
themſelves ConsULs, directed the Councils to remove to St. Cloud, 
and now act in conjunction with the Council of Elders. This is 
nat a ſurprifing event to reflefting men in America. On the other 
hand, it has evidently grown out of the diſtractions which have long 
oppreſſed the government and people of France, This event very ill 
accords with your prediꝭ ion that all the kingdoms of Europe are to 
fall before the Republican principles, propagated from France, But 
ſhould a revolution like that in France ſpread through Europe, [for 
the rage of reforming theoriſts knows no limits which are not preſ. 
cribed by the want of power and ruffians to execute] I will take a 
prediction againſt yours, that in ten Jears every throne would be 
again erec̃ted by the hands that overthrew it, or by a daring uſurper 
—ſome Monk, ſome Ceſar, ſome Buonaparte—ſome character which 
is always called into life and action, by inveterate faRions and the 
miſeries they occaſion, _ 

| By the Proclamations of Buenaparte and the Conſuls, it ap- 
pears that this revolution had been planned by men in whom the 
nation is accuſtomed to behold the defenders of liberty, of equality, 
and of property.” Indeed is it obvious that it had been long in con- 
templation, and that Buonaparte was privately recalled from Egypt 
to be the inftrument of its execution, as no other General's popularie 
ty could berelied on, to ſecure the obedience and fidelity of the troops. 

ON this occaſion, it ſhould be remarked, that the violent, re- 
publicans, or Jacobins as they ought to be called, had recourſe to 
their uſual inſtrument for ſaving the Conſtitution, the dagger. Eight 
or ten times before, this bloody weapon had been employed to ſave 
the republic=a fine ſpecimen of republican government in France. 

Ts juſtification of the Conſuls, ſtates that the Republic had 
been torn with diſcord and factions, and that the public authorities 
agreed only in one truth, * That the Conſlitution was half deſtroyed 
and was unable to ſave the cauſe of liberty That aſſaſſins made ter- 
ror prevail in the interior. That the Conſtitotion had been violated 
at different times That it had become an empty ſound, ſerving the 
purpoſes of every faction That the rights of the people had been 
violated—indeed that the Conſtitution had periſhed anc. the Republic 
been badly governed,” 

ALL this is doubtleſs true—and what could be done? Why, 
the leading men in France, finding it impoſſible to ſubdue factions 
by conſtitutional and legal means, had recourſe to violence and a mil. 
itary force. And this, fir, is the old, the uſual and the only alterna« 
tive, In fix or ſeven inſtances before, the flronger faction in the 
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Convention or Councils, had reſorted to the ſame means. The king 
was ſacrificed by the jacobins—Brifſort and his party were ſacrificed 
by a fation—Danton and party periſhed by a fagion—Robeſpierre 
and party who had murdered their enemies, fell, in their turn, a prey 


to another faction — All the faQtions, in the moment of triumph, 


entered the hall, with daggers reeking with the blood of traitors, and 
pronounced the Republic ſafe—they declared they had ſaved the Re- 
Fublic—the Conflitution—Liberty and Equality. | 

Ar laſt, it was diſcovered that a Legiſlature, with one branch, 
was ſubject to violent paſſions, diſorderly proceedings, and inveterate 
faQtions, which impeded bufineſs, and compelled one or other party, 
to have recourſe to piſtols, the fliletto and the guillotine, Thar 
great pretended improvement in legiſlation, Ons House, which Dr. 
Franklin uſed to admire, and one of your great InſtruQors in poli- 
tics, Turgot, wrote a book to defend, was given up, 28 a wild, viſ- 
ionary, impracticable ſcheme. A new government was formed, and 
as it would not be honorable to yield too much ground at once and 
come back to the old tried practice of a ſingle Executive, it was de- 
termined to make an experiment of five beads, This body, fir, you 
expreſsly declare to be preferable, in your opinion, to a fingle Ex- 
ecutive, Very good, fir. But this Conſtitution had not been long 
in operation, before factions crept into the Councils, and what is 
more, into this five beaded Executive. A reſort is made to the old 
remedy, force,—One of the Directory eſcaped into exile or was mur- 
dered, and two others, confefſedly among the ableft and moſt mod. 
erate and virtuous men in France, Barthelemi and Pichegrue, with a 
ſelection from the Councils, were ſeized without law or trial, and ſent 


to periſh in the fetid marſhes of the torrid zone. Now again the halls 


reſounded with the praiſes of liberty, and the viRtorious faction pro- 


claimed to all the world, their boundleſs merit in ſaving the Repub. 


lic, the Conflitution and Liberty. 

PA$81NG over twenty inftances of minor depredations on the 
rights of the nation, and of its ſuffrages, I come to the laſt ſcene of 
the drama. In the very month when you publiſhed your letters, 
praiſing the model of the French Directory, and beſtowing encomi. 
ums on the Conſtitution and policy of France, with much cenſure on 
the government and country that ſecure your life, liberty and property, 
a violent inroad is made on the French Conftitution—a military com- 
mander, with two others, ſupports one Council, in driving away the 
Directory and the other Council, and aſſumes the government. Now 
again we hear that the Republic is ſafe, and is gving to inſpire the 
world with awe and veneration, by the virtue and dignity of her gov- 
ernment, 

WHAT form of government is now to be eſtabliſhed, time muſt 
manifeſt, | But if ſuch violences do not weaken your reſpe& for the 
republican form, and at leaſt leſſen your confidence in the practica- 
bility of ſuch a government in France, or any populous country, I 
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mall confider you as I do moſt modern theroifts, an incorrigible po» 
litical heretic. The rivalries of the ambitious, the ignorance and 
depreſſion of the poor, the inſolence of the rich, the corruption of 
great cities, all forbid Europe to enjoy repoſe under a government, 
continually ſubje& to the impulſe of popular paſſions, And hence, 
in Republican France, the government has actually been a moſt bloody 
dejpotiſm ; at laſt, jaded with theoretical ſyſtems of liberty, with 

murders, plunder, civil war and proſeriptions, France ſees a fong/e 

arm, with abſolute ſway, extended to her deliverance, and with joy, 
reſorts to the Randard of a Dictator. 7 | | 
Is the United States, we are not ripe for this dreadful alterna« 
tive z but we are advancing towards the pe: iod, with gigantic ſtrides, 
New England, if inſulated from all the world, might enjoy a repub- 
lican ſyſtem, perhaps for centuries. But attached to ſiſter ſtates, in 
which faQion already rears her audacious front, ſhe may be deftined 
to run the race of republicaniſm, in a much ſhorter period. | 
Tu State of Pennſylvania is experiencing the calamities f 
faction. The free admiffion of foreigners into that ſtate, while it 
has given to it ſome valuable citizens, has laid the foundation of evils 
that half a century will not cure. To this circumſtance, muſt be 
added what is not peculiar to that ſtate, a too liberal extenfion of the 
right of ſufirage to perſons who have neither education, principle, 
nor permanent attachments to the country. Whatever may be thought 
of the poſition, I am perſuaded, from extenſive reading and twenty 
years obſervation, that no truth is more certain, than that a republi- 
can government can be rendered durable, in no other way; than by 
excluding from eleRions, perſons who have ſo little property, eduea - 
tion or principle, that they are liable to yield their own opinions to 


the guidance of unprincipled leaders. No regulations for this pur. 


poſe can be perfet᷑t none can rid elections of all corrupt and corrup . 
tible men—none can be ſo framed as not to exclude ſome meritorious 
perſons, ' But in all countries, where this ſpecies of government has 
been tried, it has been found that neither permanent laws, ſecure 
liberty, nor political tranquility could be enjoyed, unleſs ſevere regu« 
lations have placed the government beyond the reach of powerful de- 
magogues, and the tumultuary paſſions of the populace, | 
Tux New England ſtates, where the people realize more free. 
dom than any other people perhaps on the globe, owe the duration of 
their conſtitutions and laws to what may be called a perſonal and ad- 
wentitious arifloecracy—that is, the advantage and ſuperior influence 
of particular men, derived from their property, their education, their 


| age, their tried virtue and integrity, and their public ſervices. In 
| ſhort, we owe our peace and happy ſtate to the benign influence of 


venerable: connlellors, a venerable clergy and venerable men. Some 
moſt inſiduous attempts have been made and are now making to deſ. 
troy this ſpecies of influence, and place the deſtinies of the public at 
the mercy of young theoretical reformers, Theſe attempts will not 


4»): 


ſoon faezeed 3 but if they ſhould b patriarchal influg 


| _ ence and authority, violent factions will follow and we ſhall be as of- 


ten bleſſed with revolutions as France has been; until the people, 
5 weary of diſcord and projets ſhall be prepared to rally round a Ceſar 
or a Buonaparte,® 

Sous evils attend this kind of influence exerciſed by elderly 

men and the clergy—Here and there a weak man or an arrant po- 
erite makes his way into the public councils z but in general, that 
influence is mild and pacific, wile and ſalutary. Such is an Ameri. 
can Republic, and my fincere defire is to ſee it as durable as it is ex- 

cellent. 
' I xquaLLyY deſire to ſee France free and proſperous z but am 
confident the men who have attempted a Republic in that 8 
have totally miſtaken the principles by which man is and nf be gov 
erned. Should the revolution annihilate forever the eccleſiaſtical of of 
| tabliſhments, and deſtroy or modify the rights of the temporal nobil. 
ity, France will have great acquiſitions to conſole her for the miſeries 
occaſioned by the ſtruggle.” But ſome new model of government is 
neceſlary to keep the citizens quiet, and protect property. Should 
that model bear the general features of a Republic, its Executive muſt 
conſiſt of a fingle WIL L, and by whatever name called, that Will 
muſt be furniſhed with Conflitutional Energy, adequate to a complete 
maintenance of its independence, and with a military and legal exergy | 
competent, at any time and at all times, to ſecure the Independence 
of the Legiſlature, to Wenn pom 
of the Laws, 

NOTE. 


It is worthy of remark that the word ariflcracy, which has been 
perverted in Europe, has, in this country, reſumed its primitive fig, 
nification, The original was uied to denote a government by the beft 
or moſt excellent men—Optimi or preflantiſimi, which is the true 
ſenſe of the word, Under the corrupt ſyſtems of government in 
Europe, the word has been uſed to denote the government exerciſed 
by the richeſt men and men of noble rank, who have often, if not 
generally, been the aug men, Hence the odium juſtly attached to 
the ariſtocracies of Europe. 

But the laws in America, efpecially in the Eaſtern States, having 
happily annihilated hereditary diſtinctions of rank, and with them the 
influence of a corrupt ariſtocracy, this word has no meaning” in this 
country, except that which I have explained, which is its true prime + 
itive fignification, viz. the government, counſels and influence of 


learned, aged, experienced and virtuous mn. This is the true pate . 


riarchal government. Such was the influence of Governor Trum 
bull in ConneRicut—and of General Waſhington in the United 
States. Tt fill exiſts in a good degree, in the Eaftern' States, aud 
while it ſhall continue to exiſt, faction will hide its head, and we ſhall * 
be a peaceable, united and a happy people. The deftruRion of that | 
influence would be a moſt deplorable event, 
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